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FINNISH TRADE WITH SWEDEN 


by R. v. FIEANDT 
Asst Chief General Manager, Pohjoismaiden Yhdyspankki — Nordiska Féreningsbanken. 


bbe. war, which has now lasted for over two years, has to an ever- 
increasing degree hampered Finland’s trade with remote countries 
and, correspondingly, forced Finland to fall back to a growing extent upon 
its nearest neighbours, in the first place Germany, Sweden and Denmark. 
This development is characterized by the rise of the total participation of 

Finland _increas- 
these three countries in the Finnish foreign trade from the »normal» 25% o inely Siting task 
(»normal» being used here and later in this article for the average of the aps “= 
yeats 1936—1938) to almost 70% in the first half of the current year. Ger- trade. 
many’s share rose from 14.7 to 51.1%, Sweden’s from 7.0 to 10.9% and 


Denmark’s from 3.2 to 6.8%. It is to be observed that the figures here 


quoted refer only to »civil» goods, but do not cover gifts and direct pur- 
chases of the military authorities, two groups of import that at times reached 
an appreciable volume, especially from the neighbouring countries named 
above. 


The trade between Finland and Sweden has already long before the war 
been badly balanced. Thus, the value of exports to Sweden was »normally» 
only 248 million marks, whereas imports from Sweden amounted to 890 
million marks. The exports consisted of 23.3% wood goods (mainly sawn 
timber, pulpwood and logs), 7.1% products of the paper industry (mainly citi 
stationery, builders’ pasteboard and sulphate pulp), 21.5% animal foods ae oe 
(mainly meat, cheese and fresh fish), 8% textiles (mainly cotton fabrics), times its exports. 
7:7% cattle hides &c., 6.5% pottery &c., 4.2% hardware and just over 20% 
miscellaneous goods (mostly books, charcoal and copper). — The imports, 
again, included 26.1% iron and steel and articles made therefrom, 25.1% 
electric and other machines and apparatus, 17.49% motor-cars, bicycles and 
other vehicles, 7.794, vegetable oils and oil-cake meal, 3.2% fabrics (mostly 
machine felt and other woollen fabrics) and about 23% other goods (mostly 
fire-bricks, books and hides). 
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aiieiaitiaaii In 1939 trade still expanded beyond the volume of these »normal» imports 
n trade wit " ‘i 
Sweden still con-and exports. Particularly the exports, but also the imports, were remark- 
siderably increas- ‘ * a 
ing. ably lively in the last months of that year. The increase of volume above 
»normal» for the whole year was 15% for imports and 17% for exports. 
It was only in the beginning of 1940 that a turn occurred in the trade 
with Sweden. Although exports of Finnish products (now mainly metal 
wares, products of the paper industry and fabrics) continued on a smaller 
scale, imports had to be sharply curtailed, as the necessary free foreign currence 
was not available. Comparatively largest remained imports of iron and 
..__ Steel, iron and steel wares, machines and food-stuffs. In the first eight months 
Altered conditions : 
of foreign trade of 1940 the volume of exports dropped to 73% and of imports to only 48% 


necessitated since 


beginning of 1940 of the »normal». In this connexion it may be noted that during these months 


reduction of im- 


ogi loge 4 of especially scarce imports properly so called, the value of gifts sent to 
free currency. Finland, which as stated is not included in the figures quoted here, was 
extremely great. It has been estimated on the basis of price standards used 
in import statistics, that the c.i.f. value of the gifts arrived from Sweden, 
both of those presented directly and those bought with donations made in 
cash, corresponded for the first eight months of 1940 to slightly over 300 
million marks. 
Since imports from Sweden obviously could not continue on the desired 
scale against payment in free currency, an agreement between Finland and 
Sweden was concluded in August 1940 in order to make Finnish purchases 
possible under a special credit. This agreement was valid for the period 
September 1 1940—February 28 1941 and covered an anticipated trade 
of about 550 million marks of Swedish and almost 160 million marks of 
Finnish goods. The list of the former included comparatively large quotas 
of iron, steel, iron and steel wares, and electric and other machines, but 
Credit for increas. OMY Small quantities of food-stuffs and other commodities. The Finnish 
ed imports from list, on the other hand, contained a number of minor quotas, almost solely 


Sweden provided 
for by Finnish- of goods that have been exported to Sweden even under more normal con- 


agreement of Aus. ditions. The ratio between the value of these estimated exports and im- 
ports revealed that not so much as 30% of the Finnish imports could be 
covered by the currency received for the exports. Consequently, the agree- 
ment set down that the Swedish goods were to be paid for as follows: minimum 
25% of the price in free currency and the balance in a Bank of Finland bond 
payable after two years, against which bond a 60% export credit guarantee 
authorized by the Swedish Government could be secured. Only in specified 
exceptional cases could full payment in free currency occur. 

This agreement was very important for Finland, as it made possible an 
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appreciable import of goods that were vital for the defence and reconstruc- 
tion. Unfortunately, it could not be carried into effect to the extent originally 
contemplated. During the validity of the agreement exports halted at 97 siiiamineiiaas 
million marks and imports at 434 millions. And for the payment of the latter ports & exports 


oage . . for Sept. 1 1940— 
amount free currency for a further 50 million marks was required, as certain Feb. 28 1941 more 


so m - © disadvantageous 
commodities imported outside the agreement, particularly food-stuffs, were for Finland than 
° . ” ‘i be foreseen in agree- 
to be paid for in full in free currency. — During the period September 1 ment. 
1940—February 28 1941 the volume of exports stopped at 53% and of 
imports at 55% of the »normal». The value of imports here quoted excludes 
the numerous gifts that were still arriving from Sweden. Their aggregate 
value for this period has been computed at over 100 million marks. 
A new agreement was concluded for the period from March 1—October 
31 1941, in the main along the same lines as the earlier one. This time the 
quota for imports of Swedish goods is just under 500 million marks, for 
Finnish exports about 270 million marks. Machines, electric material and 
finished industrial products are altogether foremost among the Swedish 
: : New agreement 
goods listed, whereas the quotas for iron and steel are much less now than between | Finland 


Sweden pur- 


under the former agreement, and quite scanty for foodstuffs. The Finnish pers to provide 


r credit during 


i i ja] the period Mar. 
export list contains only a few export staples, but many goods that are essential the period Mar. 


for Finland at present or that were not formerly exported to any extent. a tan ae 
The ratio between the total values in the two lists indicates that it should den. 
be possible to pay at least 50% of the cost of the Swedish goods in currency 
received for exports. The agreement, however, stipulates that a slightly 
smaller part than that shall be paid in free currency: 35% as a rule, at least 
50% for certain commodities representing about one third of the total 
imports, and 100% in exceptional cases; the average being about 40%. 
The balance is being paid, as heretofore, by a Bank of Finland two-year 
bond guaranteed for 60% by the Riksbank of Sweden. 
This agreement could be carried into effect to a still smaller extent than 
its predecessor. In order to satisfy the most pressing want in Finland, goods 
have been extensively bought for free currency outside the agreement. This 


° = ° . Finland’s curren- 
has raised the requisite amount of currency from the estimated figure of cy reserve strain- 


slightly over 40%, to 60% of the price. During the six months March— ay B . 9 - 
August import licences for Swedish goods were granted for a total implying — 
the payment of about 400 million marks in free currency, while exports did 

net exceed 85 million marks. A very considerable disproportion has thus 

arisen. For the period March 1—June 30 1941 the volume of exports was 

52%, of imports 74% of the »normal». Gifts were received for about 7 

million marks. 
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Mutual clear Finland is at present practically cut off from trade with countries other 
cements wat than those of continental Europe, and the exchange of commodities with 


S rl gim-all of these, Sweden excepted, is based on the clearing principle. Therefore, 
én), = im- Finland has now no way left of obtaining foreign currency. It seems con- 
sequently obvious that trade with Sweden cannot hereafter be founded on 
a system requiring immediate or slightly deferred payment in currency for 


imports into Finland. 


Statistics of Trade Finland—Sweden 


A. Monthly average for total imports & exports. 
































Index; 

Value in 1936/38 = 100 

Period million marks (Price fluctuations 

eliminated) 

Imports | Exports Imports | Exports 
BONED casecccccsescecsccsenseses 74.1 20.7 100 100 
1939 - se ce ec cececee 86.2 25.9 115 117 
1940, Jan. 1—Aug. 31 Ssswebeeesenen 53.2 19.7 48 73 
1940, Sept. 1—1941, Feb. 28 ........ 72.4 16.2 55 53 
1941, Mar. 1—Jun. 30 .........0000. 109.5 16.0 74 52 











B. Principal articles of imports and exports 








: 1/1 1940 | 1/9 1940 | 1/3 1941 |] 1/1 1940 
Actictes —31/8 40 | —28/2 41 | —30/6 41 |] —30/6 41 








Imports from Sweden 




















SRREE se cnesiscccccree ak 136 238 137 511 
Machines & apparatus ried » 71 75 62 208 
Electric machines & appliances » 39 29 34 102 
Rolling-mill products ...... tons 14 100 32 100 15 200 61 400 
Pig-iron & billets .......... » 2 400 5 800 goo 9 100 
Ce GRRE oon cs cccncees » 6 000 I 300 26 100 33 400 
PORES oo. 66.85)4.0 s:0le040 dese » — — 4 100 4 100 
BOGRT oc cc ccccccccccccccee » 5 200 200 ° 5 400 
Butter & margarine ........ » 250 I 420 480 2150 
WORE sis wcnccsne cai sncsun » 130 40 560 730 
Exports to Sweden 
Paper industry — -»+. mill. mk 23.0 9.2 13.5 45-7 
Metal goods ...... noes » 25.0 10.5 9.5 45.0 
Textiles estes aioe » 22.1 II.o 4.8 37.9 
PRAMONNION. 6o. 00. 6.6:00:50.00 00 » $.£ 18.0 8.8 29.9 
Timber » 13.9 5.1 3.8 22.8 
Cheese » 0.2 0.3 3.8 4:3 
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j SUPPLY OF COMMODITIES IN FINLAND 
| AFTER THE OUTBREAK OF THE 


| WAR IN 1939 


IN THE LIGHT OF AVAILABLE STATISTICS 


By VERNER LINDGREN, 
Director, Government Licence Bureau 


Pew in Finland has gone through a remarkable development, 
particularly during the decade preceding the outbreak of the present 
great war, a development both intensive, with a much increased output 
along already existing lines, and extensive, towards new, here unexplored 
fields of human enterprise. This development could be observed not only pre-war develop- 


ee ° ° ° ° oe ment in Finland 
in industry, but also in agriculture, leading to an increased self-sufficiency. was towards self- 


se ; : ufficiency, 
And yet, necessities were supplied mainly through the channels of trade supply” based 


with other countries. Thus, two of Finland’s key industries, the paper and “— 

the wood-working industries, were working chiefly for export, and several 

other industries, including some based on imported raw materials, as well 

as the animal food trade, were reckoning with important sales abroad. In 

exchange for the whole of these exports, which, by the way, showed a firm 

upward trend, Finland was able to import raw materials, machinery and 

other goods necessary for its production, certain food-stuffs and luxuries, . 
and such articles for consumption that could not be obtained here at all 

or, in any case, not so conveniently as abroad. 


ver ught for Finland a sweepi nge i 
The war has, however, broug r nd eeping change in the , break of 


supply question. Suffice it to point out that after the outbreak of the war deg gupely 
the volume of Finnish foreign trade dropped in one year and a half (from yd i Ln 
January 1 1940 to June 30 1941) to 40%, and the volume of industrial pro- ag to tees 
duction to 55% of the pre-war figures (for the years 1936—1938). Simultane- — aye > 
ously, agricultural production fell heavily due to a reduction of arable land 
and worse crops per area unit. 

Such a sudden and radical curtailment of the volume of commodities 
has severely hampered the supplying of the population with necessities... ain. 
And if it is observed that at the same time consumption and destruction culty of adapting 
has gone on in Finland on an unprecedented scale because of the two wars commodities to 
in which it was engaged, the problem of supply will be seen in all its diffi- _ s»pplies. 
culty. Indeed, shortage could not be prevented, but far from being dejected, 
the people of Finland continues to work with tenacity and firm faith in its 


future. 
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See have In addition to the general figures for the wartime trend and volume of 
WHT foreign trade, corresponding data for a number of important commodities 
ive will be given below. They are based on a comparison between net annual 
imports before and after the outbreak of the war, i. e. respectively for 1936— 
































mathe 1938 and 1940—June 30 1941. The commodities can be grouped according 
Eb | to the decline of their net volume imported into Finland in the manner 
ibelTd following. 
eeoe Considerable Moderate Insignificant None 
Ss ap. Ae i Raw materials & Maize Barley Animal oils Hops 
a wae partly-manfactered Malt Gut-skins Bone and skin Cotton yarn 
7) Bran Hides glue Artificial silk 
i goods Feed-cakes Wool Figured & bar Rolled iron wire 
ee Ee (evenage decline Linseed Cotton iron Iron wire & 
AP EET. to 44%) Hemp Iron sheets Zinc hoop iron 
te oe Sawn logs Iron pipes Aniline dyes Potash 
moet Barrel-staves Le Tanning extracts Nitrate of lime 
ane ; Cork Aluminium Crude phosphate Ammonium 
SPRUE crag oo = Casein Petrol(Gasolene) Soda ash sulphate 
eet port volume re : . — : : 
oa Oa ee duction after out- Resin Vegetable oils Nitric acid Carbide 
eset break of war in Bonemeal Paraffin Potassic chloride 
Ve —_ Superphosphate Rubber Ammonium 
Slag Quartz sand nitrate 
Chili nitre 
Iron scrap 
Sulphur 
Chlorine 
Chloride of lime 
Asphalt 
Cement 
Machines, Papermaking § Motor-car parts Storage batteries Machines for 
pensar hich machines Electric meters metal industry 
eS. =~ Textile machines Book-binders’ Galvanic ele- 
oe. Motor-cars & machines ments 
: chassis Office machines 
ere) — Tractors Telephones 
Food-stuffs & Rice Flour & groats Salt Rye 
iin, al Fruit & berries Sugar for Wheat 
luxuries Cocoa refineries Potatoes 
(average decline Coffee Margarine 
to 7%) Tinned meat & 
fish 
Tea 
Unmanufactured 
tobacco 
Miscellaneous goods Jute fabrics Woollen knitted Chains Silk knitted 
: Linen fabrics goods Locks goods 
a for consumption Cotton knitted Varnishes Structure frame- Incandescent 
‘a (average decline goods Window-glass works lamps 
Teo be to 40%) Cork articles Bridges Soap 
+ Gs be Bricks Asphalt card- Rubber belts 
ba dig board 
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The question arises of how the difficulties to procure from abroad raw 
materials and necessaries have affected the manufactures. The situation is 
very different in various branches, since there is a considerable divergence 
in the quantities of imported materials they require as is revealed in greater 
detail by the information on page 60 giving the averages for the years 1936— 
1938. 
Wood-working industries have ample resources of the essential raw material a, (1936— 
— timber — and therefore need use only an insignificant volume of foreign 19°) , consump- 


tion by we 


taw materials. Before the war the saw-mills used Russian logs to some Working __ indus- 
tries of imported 


extent, the box-manufacturers partly Russian boards, and furniture makers ™¥ © partly-ma- 


nufactured mate- 


were often working with imported varieties of wood. In neither case, how- Titls under 6% of 


total value of raw 


ever, does the foreign raw material play a very prominent part. On the materials. Raw 


material supplies 


other hand, the plywood mills could not do without imported glues. The cv sfter out- 


break of war, ex- 


wartime shortage of casein and albumen has been much felt and is ever cePting, glue for 
plywood __ mills, 


gtowing, but recently the new German glues have come into use. — All were easily 
the industries here mentioned have worked principally for export. Thus 

were exported »normally» (by which is meant here and subsequently in this 

article the annual average for 1936—1938) 80% of the saw-mills produc- 

tion, 90% of the plywood production and 100% of the bobbin industry’s 

output. But after the outbreak of the war the market deteriorated, parti- 

cularly at the start, and therefore, although supplies of raw materials were 

ample, the annual exports fell for sawn timber from the »normal» 989,000 

Standards to 195,000 Standards, for plywood from 157,000 to 61,000 tons, 

and for reels and bobbins from 6,300 to 3,200 tons. 

Paper and pulp industries form the second main group of typical exporting »Normal __ con- 


sumption by pa- 
manufactures. »Normally» the exported part of the output was: pasteboard Per "e pulp in- 
and cardboard 73%, sulphate pulp 74%, sulphite pulp 78%, mechanical aon ph om =a 
pulp 84%, newsprint paper 91% and other paper 70%. These industries, cuts ono ed 
too, work almost solely with Finnish-produced raw and partly-manufactured oC OY 
materials, but in some cases it has not been possible to avoid imports. Paste- Peale ‘ — 
board mills, for instance, have used practically only foreign glue, additional t trials is, 35% of 


ingredients and dyes; sulphite pulp mills, sulphur and chlorine; sulphate raw material. 
pulp mills, especially sulphate of soda and also chlorine and soda-ash; paper- 


mills, rags, additional ingredients, alum, resin and dyes. After the out- 


° aper indust 
break of the war imports of soda, alum, sulphate of soda, rags and dyes ~— ate mt 
whole obtain ne- 
cessary raw mate- 
rials even after 
outbreak of war, 
though some im- 
ports were 
unavoidable. 


were sufficient, whereas the demand for sulphur and chlorine could on 
the whole be supplied from sources at home. Only resin has been scarce. 
Although, accordingly, the supply of raw materials was sufficient as a rule, 
the export of the products of the paper industries was much hampered, as 
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Kor tol 
Rik Consumption of raw materials by different industries 
ay Annual average for 1936—1938 
ari eit, a Raw & partly-manufactured materials consumed 
Thad: of H Home partly- i 
TEP: Classes ome raw partly- |Foreign raw 
yeicg output |] Total | materials | ™™mfactured | materials 
re Mill.mk || Mill. mk —— 
a | Mill.mk | 0/, |Mill.mk | 0/, | Mill.mk | 0/, 
‘ “ i Saw & planing mills 2 607 |] 1 841 [1751 | 95 37 2 53 3 
wth Plywood-mills 467 256| 200 | 78 14 5 43 117 
ea Wee Furniture factories 230 96; — |—| 83 | 86 13 | 14 
mage Bobbin-mills 61 24| 20 | 83 3.6] 15 0.5] 2 
eee Box-factories 153 III 0.2] ©} I10 | go rx | 20 
Pulp & pasteboard mills 755 391 | 332 | 85 46 | 12 13 3 
Bibb. Sulphite pulp mills 1 606 942] 796 | 84 46 $°| soo | 22 
AeA AD Sulphate pulp mills 687 344| 180 | 53 | 125 36 39 «| ‘II 
Teel bate: ih Paper-mills I 145 592 8.3] 1 | 540 | OF 44 8 
ya Be Paper article factories ° 237 124 o | —]| 103 | 83 21 t7 
| Ore-enriching plants 114 22 22 |100 —|— — |— 
Metallurgical works 207 103 9.6} 9 66 | 65 27 | 26 
Steel & melting furnaces 92 47 20 | 42 10 | 22 17 | 36 
Rolling-mills 17I 118 —j|j— 61 51 58 | 49 
Nail & iron wire factories 176 118 0.2} Oo 81 | 68 38 | 32 
Other metal-works 382 160 5.8] 4 $7. | 23 | 227 1 33 
Machine-shops I 923 934 12 1 | 323 | 35 | 599 | 64 
Fine engineering works 50 28; — j|j— to | 37 18 | 63 
Woollen-mills 433 257 35 | 14 22 8 | 200 | 78 
Cotton-mills 524 234 Or] oO 1.8] 1 | 282 | 99 
Linen-mills 59 35 8.4] 24 Or] oO 27 1 7% 
Knitted goods factories 302 163; — | — 68 | 42 95 | 58 
Shirt-factories 127 80/ — | — 46 | 58 34 | 42 
Clothing-factories 311 219| — |—| 158 | 72 61 | 28 
Leather goods factories 250 188 45 | 24 ac) 2] 339.1 7% 
Footwear-factories 255 152 — |— 124 82 28 18 
Rubber-ware factories 207 103 —|— 33 | 32 71 | 68 
Flour-mills 773 669] 267 | 40 1.6] o | 400 | 60 
Bakeries 418 281 21 7 | 193 | 69 67 | 24 
Margarine-factories 139 101 0.7] I 0.8] I | 100 | 98 
Sausage-factories 248 199} 184 | 92 3.0] 2 12 6 
Sugar-refineries 316 233, — |— 56 | 24 | 177 | 76 
Sweet-factories 136 73 1.8] 2 19 | 26 53 | 72 
Tobacco-factories 378 261 —|— 41 | 16 | 220 | 84 
Quarries & stone-dressing establ 56 II 10 | 92 On| 2 0.8] 7 
Lime-works 58 17 15 | 85 2.6] 15 —|—- 
China & pottery factories 87 17 2.0] I1 0.2} 1 15 | 88 
4 Cement-factories 181 27 24 | 89 oz] © 3.1] II 
“4 Glass-works 14 15 0.4} 3 0.9} 6 14 | 91 
Pee ih Varnish & colour factories III 75 0.2] oO 7:3] 10 67 | 90 
Oem ane Soap-works 85 45 3.3] 7 13 | 28 29 | 65 
m2 Shoe Superphosphate-factories 41 32; — |— 72 1-37 20 | 63 
War a Graphic industry 339 134| — |—] 124 | 92 10 8 
Ae Canneries 28 14 9 64 0.9} 6 4.2} 30 
3 : All industries together 19 430 |j10919|4182 | 38 |2912 | 27 |3 825 | 35 
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is shown by a comparison between the »normal» and the wartime annual 
export figures. The fact is that exports of mechanical pulp have shrunk 
from 264 to 21 million kilograms, of sulphite pulp from 750 to 188 million 
kilograms, of newsprint from 360 to 69 million kilograms, of other paper 
from 117 to 57 million kilograms, of sulphate pulp from 343 to 125 million 
kilograms, and of pasteboard and cardboard from 106 to 50 million kilo- 
grams. 
Metal-industries depend much mote than the wood-working industries 4.44 industry 
on imports of foreign raw materials. Thus, »normally» almost a half of the Work’, _. chiefly 


with foreign raw 


raw and partly-manufactured materials used by the melting-furnaces and ™#*ti#!, import- 


ing snormally» 


metallurgical works, and more than a half of those used by machine-shops, ™¥* Partly-ma- 


nufactured mate- 
* o2 : rials for 56% & 
were of foreign origin. Heavy amounts were spent on imports of ores and Ming” Finkich 


coke for the metallurgical works, pig-iron and scrap for the steel and melting ,, Partly-mane- 


ctured products, 


furnaces, almost the whole large supply of billets for the rolling-mills, the mostly made from 


foreign raw mate- 
; ; ; $ ; $ ci 2 rial, for 41°, of 
special iron for the nail and wire factories, and iron, steel, pig-iron and Tih, fou 41% of 
semi-manufactured copper for the machine-shops. The annual net imports ™***ti#!. 
of the chief raw and partly-manufactured materials in question were (in 


tons): 





Articles »Normal» Wartime 
Pig-iron 36 000 9 700 
Iron scrap 8 400 I 100 
Billets 36 600 4 300 Raised wartime 
Figured & bar iron 68 000 54 400 a doongh 
Iron rails 13 700 goo iron & steel im- 
Iron sheets 56 000 33 400 ports which re- 
Iron pipes 24 000 14 000 par Pa cage 
Rolled wire 14 300 18 600 ; 
Iron wire, hoop iron 4 200 13 700 
Total 261 200 150 100 


The reduction is consequently appreciable, and the metal industries are 
even more affected than would appear at first sight, a relatively much larger 
part of the imports than before being directed in wartime towards other 
than industrial uses, principally for the defence. These iron and steel imports 
were therefore inadequate to meet the demands of the metal industries, petite industry 
which remained undiminished after the outbreak of the war. pe Be a han 
Textile industries depend essentially on foreign raw material. Woollen- 


»Normal» con- 
sumption of for- 
eign raw and 
partly-manu- 
factured materials 


cals for heavy amounts. Cotton-mills have also worked almost exclusively ¢50/"¢ cf Finnish 
with foreign cotton and large quantities of foreign dyes and chemicals. The ea ees 


mostly made from 
foreign raw mate- 
rials, 30% of total 
value of raw ma- 
terial. 


mills have mostly consumed imported wool, as well as olein, dyes and chemi- 


linen industry has consumed chiefly foreign flax and exclusively foreign 
hemp and jute. In several other branches, for instance, knitted goods 
factories, silk and cotton weaving-mills, and ribbon-factories, imported raw 
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materials were used above all. The net annual imports of the most essen- 
tial raw and manufactured materials involved, expressed in tons (the 
figures preceded by a + standing for net exports), were: 





Articles »Normal» Wartime 
Net imports of Cotton, cotton waste 15 800 8 200 
weaving materials C 

dropped to 49%, otton yarn 400 425 

of yarn to 76%, Cotton fabrics 2 430 600 

~~ — Cotton knitted goods 110 18 

oe, Wool, shoddy, woollen waste 3 300 2 100 

Woollen yarn 710 280 

Woollen cloth 1 460 420 

Woollen knitted goods 40 22 

Artificial silk 660 740 

Silk fabrics 140 50 

Silk hosiery 15 23 

Flax : 1 660 700 

Hemp 1 800 40 

Linen & hemp yarn + 440 + 310 

Increased _diffi- Linen & hemp fabrics 65 + 10 

culty of importing Jute 620 240 
weaving materials 60 

a threat to textile Jute yarn I 5o 

industry. Jute fabrics 630 24 

Total 29 560 13 612 





It will be seen that imports have shrunk appreciably and though there 
is a simultaneous increase in imports of some new fibres, the total war- 


time imports of textile materials and products are less than half the »normal». 
Leather goods fac- 
tories used »nor- 


mally» 74% of Leather goods factories have chiefly used foreign raw materials: cattle, 
"iim a horse and sheep hides, vegetable and mineral tanning substances, oils, 
factured mate- chemicals and dyes. Net imports fell for hides from 3,300 to 2,200 tons, 

but remained almost unchanged for tanning substances (about 2,650 tons). 
Raw material im. e2W material supply was accordingly fair, yet insufficient for the much- 
ports _ decrease increased wartime production. Exports of sole-leather had to be discontinued. 


fairly small, but 


growing demandQn the other hand, there was a small export of superior leather, whereas 
for leather could 


not be satisfied. formerly it used to be imported on a minor scale. 


Footwear-factories have, as before, worked mostly with Finnish-made 
Fairly satisfactory 


raw _ material attly-manufactured materials (sole-leather, fabrics and rubber fittings). Most 
supply for foot- i P : 
wear factories. Upper and lining leather, however, was imported. On the whole, the factories 


were able to meet the heavy demand for footwear. There were no imports 
Requirements of and a small part of the output was even exported. 


rubber-ware fac- 

tories, using 

normally mainly 

foreign raw ma- 

terials, could not 
be met. 


Rubber-ware factories consume above all rubber, and then textiles, chemi- 
cals and minerals. Some textiles, all rubber and most other raw materials 
use to be imported. Net imports of materials and products were (in tons): 
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Articles »Normal» Wartime 
Crude rubber 2 500 I 340 
Motor-car tires 750 320 
Bicycle tires 130 I 
Belts 10 10 


The imports did not cover the increased wartime demands. 
The industrial production of food and luxuries consumes essentially for- »Normal share in 


total raw mate- 


eign raw materials, and also partly-manufactured Finnish products made sg Rese ag a 
" ; 


from imported ingredients. The principal pre-war consumers of imported ¥ res aaay te 


foreign raw 


raw materials were hulling and flour mills, tobacco-factories, coffe-roasting materials & 20°, 


partly-manu- 


mills, sugar-refineries, margarine-factories and bakeries. The »normal» cost oe Planieh 


roducts, mostly 


of the imported raw material ground in the mills was 400 million marks, made of angenten 
mainly wheat, rye, rice and maize. The tobacco-factories imported before 
the war all their unmanufactured tobacco, only boxes, wrappings and so on 
being home-made; the sugar-refineries three quarters of their raw-sugar 
requirements; the coffee-roasting mills all their raw material except some 
chicory and rye; the margarine-factories 98% of their raw materials (princip- 
ally coco-nut oil, solidified whale-oil and soy-bean oil); the bakeries quantities 
of wheat flour, sugar and condiments; the sweet-factories their sugar, cacao, 
nuts, essences, chemicals and vegetable fat; the sausage-factories all spices 
and most of the guts. 
The main net annual imports under this heading were (in tons): Imports of sugar 


dropped to 44%, 
of corn & milling 


Articles »Normal» Wartime ie 2 
Corn 227 000 137 000 animal - 7 = 
me & groats * = 17 po go 
Crude tobacco 3 590 3770 
Sugar for food 67 600 21 000 

»  » refineries 36 200 24 900 
Vegetable fat II 400 7450 
Animal fats & oils 6 540 5 100 
Margarine 110 350 
Cacao 310 66 
Sweets 120 2 


The reduction in imports of corn, sugar and fats and oils, was very 
great and will be considered below. On the other hand, tobacco imports 
have been even larger in wartime than »normally», but still inadequate to 
meet the uncommonly increased demand. 
China and pottery factories utilize mainly foreign raw materials: clay and G,eay reduced 
kaolin, and some feltspar, quartz, sand, metachromotypes, gypsum &c. imports of | the 


mainly foreign 


Annual imports of kaolin and other refractory clay have receded from the tae dae 


pre-war figure of 39,200 tons to but 17,000 tons in wartime. »Normally»  ™™"Y 
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about 40% of the output were exported. The net annual export has been 

reduced since the outbreak of the war from the »normal» 3,500 tons to 1,600 tons. 

The cement-industry has »normally» consumed huge quantities of coal 

— and gypsum, both entirely of foreign origin. Imports of these articles have 

decline in coal & fallen respectively to 40 and 20% of the »normal». The pre-war annual 
gypsum imports — ane . ; 

for —” imports of cement were 12 million kilograms and the home production 

430 million kilograms. Wartime imports were insignificant. 

Glass-works used »normally» large quantities of foreign raw materials, 

iia principally soda-ash, sand, clay, potash, oxides of lead, nitre, fluor-spar &c., 

uses to importas well as coal. Only feltspar and some sand were of Finnish origin. On 


many raw mate- . ‘ f H 7 
rials, but its war- the whole, it was possible to obtain all of these materials and no reduction 
time requirements ‘ J 
could be met on of production was necessary. The output of window-glass, however, was 
the whole. i ’ : 
not fully ‘sufficient to meet the unusually large wartime demand. 

Superphosphate-factories requite two kinds of raw material, imported 

” crude phosphates and home-produced sulphuric acid. Imports of raw phos- 
olume of raw . ‘ 

materials import- phates have declined but little under the »normal» level, yet they could not 


ed by superphos- : : i 
phate factories al- meet the increased demand due to impeded imports of other phosphorus- 


most unchanged, 


but demand for containing fertilizers. 
Finnish-made i ‘ 
phosphates much = /arnish and colour factories consumed »normally» 90°, imported raw 
increased. 4 : : 
materials and almost 10% partly-manufactured home products. Linseed, linseed 
oil, dyes, resin, lac and wax are the most important foreign raw materials 
as regards cost. Imports of these had generally been scanty, as shown in 


the following table (quantities in tons): 


Articles »Normal» Wartime 
Varnish & colour , 
factories consume Linseed , 7 200 1 520 
mostly _ foreign Linseed oil 3 600 I 440 
raw materials. Varnish 3 60 100 
I t 
“. Lac 460 230 
Resin 3,900 520 
Earth pigments 2 240 530 
Mineral pigments 4070 1 660 
Aniline pigments &c. 470 390 


Soap-industry has as a rule consumed mainly foreign raw materials: tallow 
and other animal fats and oils, palm-oil, coco-nut oil, resin, soda-ash, per- 


Soap-industry’s s ‘a 
mormal con-fumes &c. Imports of the most vital of these, the fats and oils, have been 
sumption of im- ° P P as : : 
ported raw mate- Much curtailed in wartime and this industry has considerably reduced its 
rials 65%, chiefly ‘ 
oils. Production Production. 
hampered by war- 

time scarcity. 


To sum up, industry as a whole had »normally» consumed about 35% 
foreign raw materials and almost 30% partly-manufactured home products 
made chiefly from imported raw materials, whereas wartime imports of all 
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raw materials and partly-manufactured products have declined to 40% of 
the pre-war volume. Therefore, the productive power of the industries 
of Finland has naturally become lowered. 


, 


In spite of reduced imports, trade and industry could be carried on gp hgh supp- 
remarkably well. In many cases suitable substitutes could, be found abroad >< sane 
or at home for the missing original materials. In other cases, Finland’s — modities. 
own resources could be turned to better account than before. And last, 
unnecessary consumption had to be checked in Finland as almost every- 
where else at present, and the available supplies distributed as judicially 
as possible. A partial or complete rationing has therefore become inevitable 
hete with regard to a number of commodities, for instance, corn, coffee, 
sugar, meat, eggs, edible oils and fats, milk, fruit, potato-flour, soap, clothes, 
liquid fuel &c. Below some cases where rationing is most thorough are 
discussed. 

Sugar. Annual home production of sugar in recent years has been about po ga 
12 million kilograms, whereas annual net imports were 104 million kilo- “dl —— 
grams »normally» but only 46 million kilograms since the outbreak of the 1,200 om oe 
war. As a result, the average consumption per month and head went down 
from 2,700 to 1,200 grams, distributed as follows: 450 grams to sweet-factories, 
restaurants, cafés and for home-made jam, and (at present) 750 grams as 
regular individual ration. This individual ration has not been constant. 

Coffee. Annual imports, which were »normally» 22.9 million kilograms, ,..., nite 
fell to 12.2 million kilograms in wartime. The monthly average available supply of coffee 
per head has therefore shrunk from about 500 to 250 grams. In this instance 7° rams Per 
neither has the individual ration been constant and is at present only 250 
grams for four months. 

Corn. Already before the war Finland had achieved a high degree of 
self-sufficiency regarding the four main kinds of home-grown corn produc- 
tion, as shown in the following table for the years 1936—1938 (in million 
kilograms, re-computed to represent unground corn): 


Prior to war al- 
most 90% of de- 


Kinds of corn Net crops Net imports Total mand met by 
home crops. 
Rye 336.0 55-4 391.4 
Wheat 183.2 102.3 285.5 
Barley 165.0 1.3 166.3 
Oats 660.6 14.0 674.6 
All corn I 344.8 173.0 1 f178 


The crops represented accordingly 89% of the whole supply of corn. 
The greatest part was, however, not used for food. On the assumption that 
only rye and wheat were so used, the net crop is found to have been, after 
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iain gtinding, only 438 million kilograms. The addition of 131 million kilo- 
—_ av, Sgume of imported rye, wheat and rice gives a »normal» total of 569 million 


estimated at 570 kilograms. Last year’s net crops of rye and wheat were estimated at only 
million kilograms 


(ground). = War- 326 million kilograms (after grinding), and the net imports were only 121 


time annual aver- 
age reduced by million kilograms, giving a total of 447 million kilograms. After rationing 


™ =. . was introduced at the end of May 1940, 920,000 kilograms were distributed 
daily, the average individual daily ration having been 306 grams. Increasing 
quantities have had since to be reserved for the Army, imports have been 
ever declining, and the individual rations accordingly cut down. The in- 
individual daily ration is at present 200 grams for children and persons in 
easy occupation, 303 grams for persons in heavy work and 427 grams for 
persons in extra-heavy work. The average is calculated at somewhat under 
250 grams. 

Individual month.  ——4D/e oils and fats. Rationing has brought down the monthly consump- 

ly consumption of tion from the estimated »normal» 4,600 tons to 3,400 tons, i. e. the average 


edible oils & fats 
reduced from individual monthly consumption from 1,250 to goo grams. This restriction 


1,250 to 900 | : “ae aging eae 

grams. js severe in urban districts, where the individual monthly ration is now 
750 gtams of butter, margarine and lard together, or twice that weight in 
cheese. Young children and persons in heavy work may receive small extra 
rations. Members of farming households are allowed 1,200 grams monthly. 
ao Meat and pork. Rationing has reduced to one half the monthly consump- 

Average individ- | z Pare 
ual monthly con- tion »normally» assessed at just under 10,000 tons, and the average individual 


sumption of meat : / ‘ fi 
& pork brought monthly consumption to slightly over 1 kilogram. The reduction, however, 
down from 21/, to | f s ; ier 
1 kilogram. is unequal, being least in the country and most felt in urban districts. The 
individual monthly ration is at present meat and pork to the value of 12 
marks, alternatively eggs for 24 marks, and twice as much for persons in 


heavy work. 
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A GLANCE AT THE SECOND QUARTER 


Sag sweet had reconstruction begun in Finland after its winter war of 
1939—40, when the country once more became involved ina struggle for —e 
its existence. Since midsummer a very large part of the people is working country’s _ inde- 


dence partial- 


n 
for the defence against the enemy. The returns on the economic situation im fe 


nomic  develop- 


in the second quarter bear therefore witness to a new partial check on peaceful met | a ag 
work. 
This struggle once over, however, a good foundation shall be laid for 
future constructive labour. Then it will be possible to direct all energies 
to the arts of peace. All that the wars have destroyed shall be reconstructed, 
and with the feeling that the existence of the nation will at last have been 
given that promise of security it has always lacked, economic development 
shall be led forward with force and increased consciousness of purpose. 


INDUSTRY. In the comments on the preceding quarter stress was 
laid on the probable growth of external difficulties that beset the Finnish 
: P Continued great 
industry since the outbreak of the war between the Great Powers. That difficulties for in- 
. ° ustria produc- 
estimate holds good for the subsequent months as well. Imports of essential tion. especially re- 
, a s > garding imports of 
taw materials, in particular, have been increasingly hampered and cCon- ‘raw materials. 
sequently the total value of the production of home-market industries could 
not be maintained at the same peak level as at the beginning of this year. 


On the other hand, the exporting industry showed a slightly larger volume 


of production in the second quarter of 1941 than in any one quarter since 1939. 





Building operations in Helsinki (Helsingfors) 





Chart shows capi- 
tal required at 
various dates for 
completing build- 
ings begun in Hel- 
sinki (Helsing- 
fors). 
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<a> 
Te 
Index of industrial production; level in 1935 = 100 
een, te Quarter Value, home-market industry Volume, exporting industry 
tion value slightly 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
shrunk but still I 145 152 161 166 212 tA. 142. 286 $3. «as 
wy Sp. Il 1336 145 157 178 172 I2I 102 102 42 46 ; 
Il Ist 149 163 181 123 95 98 42 ; 
IV 148 146 149 210 110 = 103 56 36 ; 


The value of the production of the industry supplying the home market was 
very high in the two preceding quarters, but has now appreciably declined. 
Even when reasonable account is taken of the advance in prices, the figures 
show that production, nevertheless, was still good. 


Index of value for home-market industry; level in 1935 = 100 





Quarter Metal goods, Textiles Food-stuffs Building F 
engineering & luxuries materials 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 ; 
I 177 233 226 236 150 144 166 184 145 131 159 213 166 202 72 278 
I 202 189 222 161 109 106 178 130 141 160 171 189 174 225 113 211 
Il 193 206 207 114 123 149 146 162 194 166 197 158 
Production of LY 161 181 270 130 153 160 149 147 179 184 122 238 
building _mate- 
rials, foods & . ‘ . ‘ ‘ m . 
luxuries much | The production figures for the metal, engineering and textile industries 
hi i ‘. ° ° 
940, but of metal have much declined in the last months. In either case there has been a shortage 


ds & textil : ° : 
reduced through Of raw materials. The demand for finished products, particularly of the 
shortage of raw P : . . 
materials. | metal and engineering industry, has been very great. The food-stuff, luxuries 


and building material industries, on the contrary, had a much larger pro- 
duction than, for instance, for the same period in 1940. 





Index of production value for home-market industries; 
level in 1935 = 100 







































































Month saceaees pend rg —— Goods for consumption All goods 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || 1938 | 1939 | 1940 |1941 |] 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
January 172 | 219 | 151 | 233 || 149 | 143 | 160] 2081]] 152] 161 | 154] 219 
February 160 | 210 | 204] 250]| 145 | 131 | 188] 205 |] 150] 158] 193 | 222 
March 174] 212 | 200] 227]] 147] 143] 143] I90]] 153] 163] 151] 199 
April 196 | 222 | 203 | 208 |] 138] 137] 188] 170]] 151 | 161 | 191 | 175 
May 181 | 159 | 164] 182]] 129 | 135 | 163] 189 ]] 146] 150] 163 | 185 
June 181 | 178] 211 | 153 |] 116] 143] 169] 159 ]] 139 | 160] 179] 156 ' 
July 170 | 166] 186 117] 141 | 160 140] 146] 165 : 
August 188 | 207 | 186 138 | 148 | 212 155 | 165 | 193 ) 
September 174] 192 | 214 141 | 165 | 165 149 | 176] 182 
October 148 | 158 | 267 137 | 147] 175 142] 150] 210 
November 160 | 161 | 237 154 | 162] 190 156] 161 | 209 
December 166 | 163 | 250 133 | 131 | 188 140] 136] 213 
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1% a 
Index of volume for exporting industries; level in 1935 = 100 
Quarter Sawn timber Paper & pulp Plywood es — 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 {tightly increased. 
I 98 80 19 4I1 1490 135 41 47 135 139 46 60 
II 82 78 41 44 118 113 38 47 117 136 58 50 
Il 76 76 45 107 108 35 122 129 62 
IV Sa st 32 17 7a 396 129 6©76~—s 67 


As stated, the production of the exporting industries has slightly increased, 
its volume being greater than at any time since 1939. The saw-mill output 
is estimated for this quarter at 150,000 Standards against 100,000 per quarter 
: ‘ Saw-mills, con- 
in 1940. The market is good and almost 200,000 Standards were sold by suming the little 


timber in stock, 


June 30 this year as compared with 100,000 Standards by that date in 1940. — Pg 
Exports did not exceed 20,000 Standards in the second quarter of 1940, 

but were twice this quantity in the quarter under review. — The plywood 

production was during this quarter 22,000 cubic metres, i. e. just under the 

1940 quarterly average. 


The output of paper and pulp was on the whole the same as in the first p. 2. pulp out- 


months of this year, but slightly larger than in 1940. Thus, the quarterly PM... one 4 
" 1940. 


output of chemical pulp rose from 133,000 tons in 1940 to 166,000 in 1941, 
exports increasing from 63,000 to 162,000 tons, the output of paper from 
56,000 to 66,000 tons and paper exports from 24,000 to 62,000 tons. As 
to mechanical pulp, production declined further from 12,000 to 9,000 tons; 

ie Further increase 
exports, however, rising from 5,000 to 16,000 tons. There was a further in outstanding 


contracts for 


small increase in outstanding contracts for various paper-industry products. paper & pulp. 





Index of production volume for exporting industries 
level in 1935 = 100 


























Sawn timber Paper & pulp All products 
Month 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 |} 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
January 89] 74| 21] 35]] 141] 135] 56] 47]] 118] rrr] 42] 43 
February tor} 82] 19] 40]] 136] 135] 44] 46]] 121 | 115 34| 45 
March 102] 83] 17] 49]] 144] 135 | 24] 48]] 126] 116] 22] 49 
April 98| 85] 42] 53]] 124] 111 | 40] 46]] 113] 104] 43] 50 
May 90] 85] 44] 45]] 130] 122] 42] 56]] 112] 109 45 51 
June 58 | 63] 37] 35]] 100] 105] 33] 40}} 83] 90] 39] 37 
July 67| 74] 43 106] 110] 31 90] 100] 39 
August 84] 97] 49 107 | 117] 35 98 | 112] 45 
September 78 54] 41 II2] 95 39 98 80 43 
October 84] 43] 39 115 | 76] 33 103 | 64] 38 
November 772i ani 4 120] 93] 33 102] 68 35 
December 83} 22] 27 116| 46] 42 103 | 38 37 
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Building con- 


tinued lively. 


Chart shows joint- 
stock bank depo- 
sits and _ loans. 
Broken line — 
total credit 
granted, con- 
tinuous line — 
deposits, _light- 
shaded area — 
loan surplus, dark- 
shaded area — 
deposit surplus. 


“aed 

Building operations continued very lively, as indicated by the cement 
consumption figures given below, which also include, however, as was 
pointed out in previous surveys, the recently increased quantities of cement 
used for other purposes than house-building. 


Index of total consumption of cement in Finland; level in 1935 = 100 


Quarter 1938 1939 1940 1941 

I 154 233 64 280 

I 17I 237 71 154 
I. 172 216 109. 
IV 199 127 231 


The figures for building in Helsinki (Helsingfors) also show that the 
activity was still great. 


Indexillustrating buildingoperationsinHelsinki (Helsingfors); 
level in 1935 = 100 


Quarter Plans approved Buildings surveyed 
Total cubic contents Total cubic contents 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 
I 230 8=6124 o 140 176 200 7 179 
Il 185 289 5 120 406 458 225 190 
Ill 156 334 24 114 74 183 
IV 401 38 =—oa119 210 103 251 


During this quarter buildings were completed in Helsinki to the aggregate 
value of 100 million marks and at the same time plans of new buildings 
were approved for a still larger sum. The estimated total expenditure required 
for completing buildings under construction was at the end of the quarter 
270 million marks. 
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PRICES. On the whole, prices continued to advance. The f.o.b. prices ey 
of export goods, however, increased comparatively little, by 10% in this _ timues. 
quarter, i.e. to 50% over the corresponding 1939 level. On the contrary, 
there was a heavy rise in the c.i.f. prices of imports goods. The average 
rise during this quarter is estimated at 15%, meaning a rise of 130% over 
the corresponding 1939 level. Since that year c.i.f. prices for coal and sugar, 
for instance, have advanced 200%, for iron, steel, hides and corn 100%. 

Wholesale prices in the home market have not increased as much, but are sie ili 
nevertheless estimated at some 80% over the 1939 level. The cost of living sue se 


-0.b. prices for 


has risen still less, viz, up to June 1941, according to the official index, by - gem at 
42% over pre-war level on the peacetime consumption basis and by 20% _ imports. 
on the rationed consumption basis. Retail prices have risen most for heating 

and lighting (70% since 1938—39), clothing (60%) and food (50%). The 


table below gives retail prices for some essential commodities. 


Retail prices in marks per specified unit 






































Comparatively 
Increase Increase | much ar rise 
2 H in cost oO iving 
pore Mar. | Jun. satis Antiien Mar. | Jun. seated than in import & 
? 7 27) expo: rices & 
apes aa in 5 1941 apes in “/o Sonsecdaains 
wholesale prices. 
Milk *) 2.43 2.44 36 Potatoes *) 4.62 5.02 23 . 
Butter *) 39.02 | 39.02 | 29 |} Beef, fresh *) 20.46 | 21.66] 60 
Cheese 2) 29.02 | 29.13 30 Pork, salt?) 34.10 | 38.25 | 140 
Eggs ?) 34.11 | 33.66 7o Herring, salt?) 18.8: | 14.35 97 
Wheat flour ?) 5:99 | 6.— 12 Coffee, roast *) 50.94 | $1.54] 98 
Rye flour ®) 3.89 | 3.91 32 || Sugar, crystal?) 12.81 | 12.83 | 135 
Rye bread 2) 4.21 | 4.20 8 Birch firewood*) |} 510.—|517.—- | 67 
Wheat rolls 2) 7.49 7.48 | —17 Kerosene ?) 6.04] 6.55 | 280 














1) per litre 7%) per kilogram %) per 5 litres “) per metric fathom ‘ 








Chart shows cour- 
se of balance of 
trade in 12-month 


| 8000 
averages. Broken 
line — exports, 
| e000 continuous line — 


imports, _light- 
shaded area — 


export surplus, 
| 00 = dark-shaded area 


— import surplus. 
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Index of prices for industrial shares; 
level in 1935 = 100 
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Total deposits in the joint-stock banks; 
on the last of each month 

10000 4 
7] 7500 
? | 
5000 
2500 | 

Mill. " 

Fink 1831 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Fmk 


Credit granted by the joint-stock banks; 
on the last of each month 
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Index of prices for bank shares; 
level in 1935 = 100 
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ern FOREIGN TRADE. Trade between Finland and neighbouring countries 
much hampered. continued to grow, whereas trade with countries outside the European con- 
tinent became very difficult and, since June when Finland again got involved 
in a war, quite impossible. In this connexion mention can be made of the 
recent new trade agreements with France, Spain, Portugal and Hungary, 
and the supplementary agreements with Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. 
Imports of cammodities termed »civil» had in the second quarter a total 
value of 2,892 million marks as compared with 1,285 and 2,217 million marks 
Total imports infor the corresponding term in 1940 and 1939. Yet, due to the great shift 


2nd quarter 2,900 


million §_marksin the price level, these figures do not give a correct idea of the volume 
(1,300 million 


ogy andl of imports. As a matter of fact, the c.i.f. prices of imports were this year 
volume only 60%. presumably 40%, over those of the second quarter of 1940 and some 130% 
over those of 1939. Taking this shift into account it will be found that 
although the import volume was 60% more than in the second quarter of 


1940, it was hardly 60% of the 1939 imports. 


Composition of imports 


Value in mill. mk Proportion in °/, 

1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 

a oe Articles for production 1490 802 1r704 67.2 624 J8.9 
sential raw mate. whereof: raw materials Gc. 848 616 1190 38.2 47.9 41.1 
rials, machines machinery, vehicles &c. 642 186 514 29.0 14.5 17.8 
—— Articles for consumption 727, 483 1188 328 376 41.1 
whereof: foodstuffs &c. 282 377 600 12.7 29.4 20.8 

miscellaneous 445 106 588 20.1 8.2 20.3 


This year also the main part of the imports was for productive purposes, 
comprising vital raw materials (iron & steel), mineral fuel, fertilizers, chemi- 





Index of home trade, prices of shares and cost of living; 
level in 1935 = 100 












































Home trade Prices of shares. Cost of living 
Month 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 |] 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
January 163 | 146] 131 | 217 |] 135 | 129 - | 147 |] 108 | 109] 121 | 146 
February || 153 | 139 | 126] 191 132] 131 - | 150 |] 108 | 109] 123 | 150 
March 146 | 151 93 | 187 |] r28] 134 ° 153 |} 107 | 109] 126] 151 
April 143 | 150 | 142] 175 |] 125 | 133] 138 | 167 |] 107 | 109] 130 | 152 
May 136 | 148| 153 | 205 |] 126| 136] 141 | 172 |] 106 | 108] 130] 151 
June 135 | 153 | 149 | 156 }] 129] 137] 133 | 178 |] 106 | 108] 128] 152 
July 138 | 152] 143 135 | 136| 134] 200 |] 106 |] 109] 133 | 155 
August 144 | 166] 151 133 | 136] 129 | 210 || 108 | 109] 134 
September]] 152] 195] 151 132] 133 | 132 108 | 112] 135 
October 144] 131] 168 133] 125 | 139 109 | 115 | 139 
November] 143 | 119 | 181 130 | 120] 150 109 | 117] 140 
December || 148 | 108 | 205 129 ° 146 109 | 117 | 142 
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cals and machinery. Imports of food and luxuries, mainly corn products, 
meat, butter, fruit &c., have at the same time been extremely large. 

Exports reached in the second quarter a total of 1,347 million marks, a 
against 454 and 2,209 million marks for the same term in 1940 and 1939. Sud quastes 1.000 
In this case also rise in price played a considerable part. The volume of ue ee a 
exports in the second quarter may probably be estimated for 1941 at barely pool see 
40% of those for 1939 and at 200% of those for 1940. Of this year’s total 
exports amounting to 1,350 million marks, paper and pulp products (chiefly 
sulphite pulp, paper, sulphate pulp and pasteboard) represent 7oo million 
marks, timber (chiefly sawn goods, plywood and pulpwood) 420 million 
marks and metals and machinery 100 million marks. 

The balance of trade figures have been decidedly adverse this quarter as stecenatelte tats 
well, the import surplus being 1,545 million marks, whereas it was only ane f Gate ot 
831 millions for the second quarter in 1940 and 8 millions in 1939. With” 

a gtadual diminution of transport difficulties some improvement may, how- 


ever, be hoped for, since important contracts are yet outstanding. 


THE MONEY MARKET. Fairly great demands were made this quarter 
on the money market and total deposits at the joint-stock and savings banks Bank | _ deposits 


still large not- 


have dropped by 1,200 millions to 21,700 million marks. Nevertheless, withstieding con- 
the state of the money market must still be described as easy at the end of = d™8wals- 
the quarter. Deposits in joint-stock banks declined by 680 million marks, 

but simultaneously Bills were also much reduced, so that the total credit 

granted went down by 880 million marks. The deposit surplus there- 

fore increased by 200 million marks and the Cash account by 440 millions 

to 1,470 million marks. Another sign of easy money was the success of 

several internal Government issues for large amounts. The first 1,000 mil- 





Joint-stock banks; 
figures at end of each month; million Fmk 












































Deposits Deposit surplus Cash 
Month 

1938] 1939] 1940] 1941 |] 1938} 1939] 1940] 1941 || 1938 | 1939] 1940] 1941 
January 6 980) 7 610] 6953/7 597] 1 405] I 499] I 098|1 859 |] 1 034, 1.076) 965|1 326 
February |] 7 068] 7 647] 7 002/7 635 |] 1 239] 1 334] 1 170|1 613 893} 684) 1 oGo]1 171 
March 7 250] 7 743] 7 110/7 672]] 1 497] 1 462| 1 2890/1 646}] 1193] 869) 1 2122/1 032 
April 7 332) 7 769) 7 218)7 729 ]| 1 $13) 1 370) 1253/1 705 |] 1371) 877] 1 169]1 245 
May 7 389] 7 744] 7 33717 187 |] 1 530] 1 493] 1948/1 507]] 1 365] I 100} 1321/1 023 
June 7 534] 7 865] 7 50917 254]] 1 824] 1 666 1 788|1 847 ]| 1 482] 1 237] 1218/1 471 
July 7 572| 7 860) 7 525 1 831] 1 665] 1 485 1 465] 1.099] 957 
August |] 7 553] 7 797| 7 467 I 9§1| 1 493] 1 381 1534, 968) 919 
September} 7 493] 7 591] 7 439 1611] 893] 1 391 1314] 644] 1 099 
October || 7 480) 7 229] 7 379 1458] 738] 1 568 1 308} 646) 1 295 
November]| 7 476] 7 004] 7 409 I 475 Sg 1 861 1 367| 566) 1 6o1 
December || 7 549] 6 940} 7 470 I $43] 856] 2 185 1 234] 809] 1 854 
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Ae lion marks »Reconstruction» loan was issued in February and fully sub- 
* TPH, Internal Govern- 


ree aH —_ “a scribed within one month, a second similar loan issued in May was subscribed 


‘| Pi L marks in 7 by the beginning of August. There were further two premium bond issues 


aate. for a total of 300 million marks, and a 2,000 million »Work and Warm issue 
will be floated in September. 


at According to the last returns of June 14 1941, the Bank of Finland home 
ti it credit granted rose by 300 million marks. At the end of this quarter 
, 4 the note circulation had receded by 170 million marks, the note reserve 
at iat remained almost unchanged, but the foreign currency reserve declined by 
an 200 million marks to 865 million marks. 


| The balance of payments grew worse during the quarter, the aggregate 
ae a foreign assets of the Bank of Finland and the joint-stock banks being reduced 
ry 4 iat by 250 million marks and the Bank of Finland foreign clearing debt increased 
: 0 ti au by 530 million marks, although other liabilities fell by 30 million marks. 


ey i F At the end of the quarter the clearing debt was about 740 million marks, and 


Beat there was a net foreign balance of some 500 million marks in Finland’s favour. 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The uninterrupted general upward trend 
arin Balance of pay-for industrial shares since the end of last year has become intensified in the 
ed. second quarter and extended to bank shares as well. The average rise of 

the price index was 17% for industrial shares, 11% for bank shares and 
16% for all shares. After the second quarter prices soared particularly fast 


and the general index rose in the course of July and August by 21%. 





WR Net pe ge ree mere 
’ ~ ~ . 2 ee 


sy } Index of prices for shares; level in 1935 = 100 Change 
i I + ag Georgie 1938 1939 1940 1941 1941 1941 during quarter 
i F 4! { ‘ Aug. 1941 by 11% June June June Apr. May June 9/5 
ge suny wie or bank shares, Bank shares 122 119 gr 98 103 ror +71 
Cite e I — i Industrial shares 133 «148 ~=6SS 199 203 2B +17 
cor h ttf all shares. | General index 129 «137''—«*aT:Bes—s aH_Cs—“C(‘zaTZ2:=~«=«OCI78 +16 
ie AS 
. j 4 | 


The total turnover of the Helsinki (Helsingfors) Stock Exchange was 
166 million marks for the second quarter, against 101 millions for the first 
quarter. 


CROP PROSPECTS. Growth, on the whole, looked promising in 
summer, but in July the effects of drought began to be felt. Nor does the 
Board of Agriculture Report for August indicate as optimistic an outlook 
as expected earlier in the year. On the basis of the scale of figures employed 
by the Board of Agriculture, in which »5» indicates an average crop, the foll- 
| i ter owing picture is obtained for the middle of August: 
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Crop prospects in August 


1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Rye 4:7 4.5 5-4 Spring wheat 5-3 4.5 4.6 
Oats 5-5 4-7 4.6 Potatoes 6.0 5.6 5.0 
Barley 5-5 4.8 4-4 Mixed corn 5-4 4.8 4.5 
Autumn wheat 5.0 4:3 4.8 Meadow hay 4.8 3.5 4.0 


Crop prospects are therefore not so good as in 1939, yet somewhat better 
than in 1940. The prospects are average for potatoes and above average 
for rye, but below average for the other crops. 


HOME TRADE. Sales were unusually large since autumn 1940, at 
first in anticipation of the new tax on turnover, later because of the 
advance in prices due to the inclusion of this tax. Moreover, prices had 
throughout a general upward trend. 

During the second quarter the volume of trade continued to be very 
large both in April and, especially, in May. In June there occurred a notice- 
able break, but the resulting total figure for the quarter was nevertheless 
large, much larger than ever before for the same months. The general 
trend of the total value of commodity trade is shown in the following table. 


Index of commodity trade; level in 1935 = 100 


Quarter 1938 1939 1940 1941 

I 153 146 II§ 197 

Il 138 150 148 178 
Ill 146 171 149 


IV 146 120 184 








Crop prospects in 
August _ slightly 
below average but 
better than last 
year’s. 


Value of home 
trade still large, 
partly due to ad- 
vance of prices & 
turnover tax. 
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POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB 


NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 1941 


LIABILITIES Finnish Marks 


Ch s.0 nn cba cteedaneseneee ene 280,000,000: — 
Reserve Funds ......... Nisebendeswenesen 241,161,847: 80 
CE <siesckavdéakeendnese sie 16,533,284: 91 
DY “Aevbeswhdadiene es oc b6Ne id aeeee 2,620,230,482: 05 
OE éoccigkdaneaeavted wees nee 2,130,394,056: 83 
Credit Institutions in Finland ...........44.4. 69,182,708: 65 
Farts Carreaeaas ono cc acescecses 101,302,855: 25 
Me ovcebscetabheatenabedwas 40,880,153: — 
CE EY ceetadedchovensécteusens 228,698,992: 25 
DET 5 dtche DOs de Shab e een sa ecennqenwes 62,898,853: 90 





Fk, 5,791,283,234: 


ASSETS Finnish Marks 


64 


Cash in hand and with Bank of Finland ...... 686,252,749: 73 
Credit Institutions in Finland ...........44. 16,220,533: 15 
Faas CVO nn oc cc cc ccccccceces 62,437,782: 71 
ic sedisbhbawiah dcesdees sane aaveeke 935,363,373: 35 
ty mtd ciukendedeteetes ausedes 2,395,315,256: 17 
PR, <Lvccrgueubahanbedeeaneeesases 609,655,113: 95 
Government and other Bonds .........000000. 662,253,375: 45 
CE iia cinch wh bnes 4eenee on eae 121,275,085: 35 
ine ehcesaneeeeun eines 277,930,900: 08 


SE ED i <a ph ieee ne hex ee eenens 24,579,064: 


7°O 





Fk, 5,791 ,283,234: 
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POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 
NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 


DEVELOPMENT 


1938—1941 


A COMPARISON IN MILLIONS OF FINNISH MARKS 


BETWEEN THE BALANCE SHEETS AT THE END OF JUNE: 








LIABILITIES 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Share capital 280.0 280.0 280.0 280.0 
Reserve funds 259.4 260.7 264.3 257.7 
Deposit accounts 2,725.3 2,834.9 2,711.0 2,620.2 
Other home deposits 908.0 933.1 1,883.0 2,199.6 
Conti Loro 135.3 156.9 102.3 89.9 
Bankers’ drafts 36.4 32.9 33.3 40.9 
Sundry liabilities 253.8 234.2 318.7 393.0 
4,598.2 4,732.7. 5,592.6 5,791.3 
ASSETS 
Cash 498.6 479.5 469.5 686.3 
Conti Nostri 122.0 91.2 166.0 62.0 
Bonds 380.4 400.7 692.0 602.4 
Shares 67.2 56.6 57.1 59.8 
Bills 742.8 654.0 1,275.1 935.4 
Loans 1,939.7. 2,034.7. 2,041.6 2,395.3 
Other credit 576.2 663.8 560.1 610.1 
Bank premises 64.9 69.1 80.5 121.3 
Sundry assets 206.4 283.1 250.7 318.7 
4,598.2 4,732.7 5,592.6 5,791.3 
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